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1)  individual  and  community  well-being  and 
self-reliance  and 

2)  clarification  of  federal,  provincial  and 
Aboriginal  roles  and  responsibilities. 

The  first  goal  is  intended  to  address  the  gap 
in  living  standards  between  Aboriginal  and  " 
non- Aboriginal  Albertans,  through  capacity- 
building  and  increasing  Aboriginal 
participation  in  the  economy.  The  second 
goal  challenges  the  Alberta  go\crnmenl  to 


work  with  First  Nations  and  Metis  leaders  to  ^ 
encourage  the  federal  government  to  fulfil  its 
responsibilities  to  Aboriginal  people  and  to 
support  the  development  of  Aboriginal 
self-government. 

Implementation  of  the  APF  i equii  es 
partnerships  between  the  Province,  the 
Aboi  igmal  community,  other  go\crnments 
andindusm*  ■ _ , 


Strengthening  Relationships,  the  Government 
of  Alberta’s  Aboriginal  Policy  Framework  (APF) 
outlines  government  policy  and  guides 
Alberta’s  relations  with  Aboriginal  people. 

It  is  a unique  policy  statement  in  that  it 
applies  across  all  Alberta  ministries. 

Within  the  APF,  the  Government  of  Alberta 
commits  to  working  with  Aboriginal  people, 
other  governments,  industry  and  other 
interested  parties  toward: 
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Aboriginal  Strategies  Conference 
October  2003 


The  Aboriginal  Strategies  Conference  was 
held  October  6-8  at  the  Coast  Terrace  Inn  in 
Edmonton.  The  three-day  conference  was 
organized  by  Statistics  Canada,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development  (AAND),  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  Canada,  the  Privy  Council  Office 
(Ottawa),  Human  Resources  Development 
Canada,  Western  Economic  Diversification 
Canada,  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 
Association,  Alberta  Learning  and  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  conference  was  designed  to  assist 
planners,  managers,  decision-makers  and 
academics  with  the  necessary  tools  to  access 
Aboriginal  statistical  data  and  interpret  that 
information  for  effective  strategic  planning 
and  decision-making. 

Participants  heard  from  keynote  speakers  and 
engaged  in  break-out  sessions  on  such  diverse 
topics  as  Labour  Market  and  Employment, 


Conference  artwork,  called  Crystal  Gazer  II,  was  provided  by 
Chris  Lynch-Aquart  of  Cold  Lake  First  Nation. 


Community  Planning,  Economic 
Development,  Health  Care,  Education, 
Housing,  Justice,  and  Children  and  Youth. 
Presentations  stressed  the  importance  of 
understanding  trends  and  how  they  impact 
planning  and  decision-making. 


continued  on  page  3 


a message  from  Minister  Pearl  Calahasen 


Successes  gather 

It's  fall  again.  While  the  season  has  changed 
before  our  eyes,  our  focus  at  Aboriginal  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  remains  the  same: 
to  advance  Aboriginal  well-being  and  self- 
reliance  through  the  principles  and  commitments 
of  Alberta's  Aboriginal  Policy  Framework. 

In  this  issue,  you'll  read  about  great  progress 
toward  our  goals— by  government,  by  industry 
and  by  Aboriginal  people  who  are  working 
together  to  change  attitudes  and  improve 
opportunities. 

You  can  read  about  Statistics  Canada's 
conference  to  present  the  2001  Aboriginal 
Peoples  Survey  data.  Or  about  the  new  Metis 
Settlements  Ombudsman's  Office  that 
opened  in  September. 


like  autumn  leaves 

Initiatives  and  partnerships  abound  through- 
out the  province,  including  Alberta  Learning's 
Step  Into  the  Trades  program,  the  Aboriginal 
Employment  Initiative  spearheaded  by 
Lethbridge  Mayor  Bob  Tarleck,  and  the 
Blood  Tribe's  Specialized  Parented  Home 
for  children  who  suffer  from  Fetal  Alcohol 
Spectrum  Disorder. 

Industry  and  First  Nations — such  as  Suncor 
and  Fort  Chipewyan — are  teaming  up  to 
create  employment  and  grow  Alberta's 
economy.  And,  last  but  not  least,  gifted 
people  like  Larry  Loyie  from  Slave  Lake  are 
winning  national  awards  for  their  work. 

We  continue  to  be  committed  to  seeing 
Aboriginal  people  recognized  as  leading 


contributors  to  and  active  participants  in  the 
Alberta  Advantage.  Partnerships  are  develop- 
ing, relationships  are  being  strengthened,  and 
it's  an  honour  to  be  a part  of  these  efforts.  # 


Aboriginal-owned  businesses  in  Alberta 


ydlbcrra 

HEALTH  AND  WELLNESS 
LEARNING 

Are  you  an  Aboriginal  student  pursuing  a 
career  in  a health-related  field?  Have  you 
been  living  in  Alberta  for  the  last  three 
years?  If  so,  you  could  be  eligible  for  an 

Aboriginal  Health  Careers  Bursary 

valued  between  $ 1 ,000  and  $ 1 3,000. 
Applications  are  available  from  high-school 
counsellors,  student  award  offices,  career 
centres  and  the  Alberta  Heritage  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  deadline  is  May  15, 2004. 

For  more  information  visit 
www.alis.gov.ab.ca  /scholarships  or 

phone  the  Alberta  Scholarship  Programs  at 
(780)  427-8640  (to  be  connected  toll-free 
anywhere  in  Alberta,  first  dial  3 1 0-0000). 

Alberta  Learning  Information  Services  (ALIS) 
is  Alberta's  leading  online  resource  for 
career,  learning  and  employment  information. 
On  the  ALIS  website  you'll  find  the 
resources  you  need  to  start  making  the 
most  of  your  future.  Visit  ALIS  at 
www.alis.gov.ab.ca. 
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Abtech  Environmental  is  an  Edmonton-area 
depot  that  recycles  wood  from  sawmills, 
pallets,  crates  and  construction  materials  into 
products  suitable  for  landscaping,  composting, 
and  animal  bedding. 

1 2 employees,  1 2 years  in  business 
Call  (780)  470-0016 

West  Edmonton's  four-star  Wingate  Inn 
strives  to  provide  1 00%  guest  satisfaction 
through  complimentary  specialty  services  such 
as  a deluxe  breakfast,  in-room  high-speed 
Internet  access,  a 24-hour  business  centre, 
a fitness  centre,  an  indoor  pool  and  a waterslide. 
They  are  now  building  a new  restaurant,  which 
will  offer  room  service,  catering...  even  wild 
meat  and  bannock. 

35  employees,  open  since  January  2, 2003 
Call  (780)  443-1000 

or  visit  www.wingateinnedmonton.com 
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X-Calibur  Pipeline  & Utility  Location  Inc. 

locates  underground  utilities  and  pipelines  in  the  oil 
and  gas  sector.  X-Calibur  plays  an  integral  part  in  the 
pipeline  inspection  and  repair  process  as  its  services 
are  required  prior  to  any  ground  disturbance. 

1 1 employees,  4 years  in  business 

Call  (403)  844-8662 

or  email  to  xcal@telusplanet.net 


Do  you  know  about  an  Aboriginal- 
owned  business  in  Alberta? 

Send  an  email  to  faith.farthing@gov.ab.ca 

with  a brief  description  of  the  business,  the 
number  of  employees,  the  number  of  years 
in  business,  and  contact  information.  We 
may  profile  it  in  an  upcoming  issue  of 
Aboriginal  Framework  News. 

Note:  This  section  is  aimed  at  helping  Aboriginal-owned 
businesses  in  Alberta  to  promote  themselves.  It  does  not 
represent  an  endorsement  of  any  particular  business  by  the 
Government  of  Alberta  or  the  Ministry  of  Aboriginal  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development. 


Metis  Settlements  Ombudsman 
Office  opens 


On  September  23,  the  Office  of  the  Metis 
Settlements  Ombudsman  was  officially 
opened  by  the  Minister  of  Aboriginal  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development,  the  Honourable 
Pearl  Calahasen,  and  the  newly  appointed 
Metis  Settlements  Ombudsman  (MSO), 

Mr.  Harley  Johnson. 

The  event  included  a formal  ribbon-cutting  by 
the  Minister  and  Johnson.  Ray  Danyluk,  MLA 
for  Lac  La  Biche-St.  Paul,  and  Andre  I'Hirondelle, 
Chair  of  the  Metis  Settlements  Appeals 
Tribunal,  assisted  while  two  Metis  Settlement 
Elders — Joyce  Parenteau  (Paddle  Prairie)  and 
Harrison  Cardinal  (Kikino) — held  the  ribbon. 

"I  was  exceptionally  pleased  with  the  turnout 
for  this  occasion,  especially  the  attendance  of 
the  Executive  of  the  Metis  Settlements  General 
Council  and  a Chair  of  one  of  the  Settlement 
Councils,"  said  Johnson.  "Representatives 
included  the  very  young  to  the  very  experienced. 
And  we  had  a wonderful  performance  of  four 
talented  youth  from  the  Edmonton  Metis 
Cultural  Dance  Society." 


MSO  ribbon-cutting  includes  (L  to  R):  Harrison  Cardinal,  Elder,  Kikino  Metis  Settlement:  Ray  Danyluk,  MIV\  for  Lac  La  Biche-St.  Paul; 

Harley  Johnson,  Metis  Settlements  Ombudsman;  Honourable  Pearl  Calahasen,  Minister  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Development: 
Andrb  I'Hirondelle,  Chair  of  the  Metis  Settlements  Appeals  Tribunal;  Joyce  Parenteau,  Elder,  Paddle  Prairie  Metis  Settlement. 


The  Office  of  the  MSO  was  established  under 
the  Metis  Settlements  Act  and  Johnson  is 
pleased  about  being  chosen  to  work  with 
Alberta's  Metis  Settlements.  "My  role  is  to  act 
independently  to  advance  the  concepts  of 


administrative  fairness  and  tackle  thorny 
issues  of  conflict  of  interest,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
broad  approach  which  will  also  identify  areas 
where  councils  have  been  unfairly  accused  of 
wrong-doing." 


Minister  Pearl  Calahasen  expressed  her 
confidence  in  Johnson's  ability  and  experience, 
and  added  that  "the  work  of  the  Metis 
Settlements  Ombudsman  will  make  a great 
contribution  to  good  governance  and  strong, 
vibrant  Metis  Settlements."  ♦ 


Aboriginal  Strategies  Conference  October  2003  continued  from  page  i 


Dr.  Doug  Norris,  Statistics  Canada,  described 
"What  the  Census  and  the  Aboriginal  Peoples 
Survey  Tell  Us  about  Aboriginal  Conditions  in 
Canada"  and  Dr.  Cora  Voyageur,  University  of 
Calgary,  gave  a scholarly  presentation  on  a 
similar  topic.  Dr.  David  Newhouse,  Trent 
University,  delivered  a talk  called  "From  the 
Tribal  to  the  Modern:  The  Development  of 
Modern  Aboriginal  Society"  and  Mary  Tkach, 
from  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  spoke 
about  Saskatchewan's  urban  Aboriginal  policies. 


International  guests  Dr.  Stephen  Cornell, 
University  of  Arizona,  and  Dan  Black,  Australian 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  gave  presentations  on 
American  and  Australian  indigenous  populations. 

Participants  also  enjoyed  entertainment  from 
singer/songwriter  Susan  Aglukark,  a capella 
group  Asani,  comedians  Grandma  Susie  and 
Grandpa  Charlie  and  emcee  George  Tuccaro. 

The  conference  was  exceptionally  well  attended, 
with  600-plus  participants  from  all  corners  of 


Canada  enjoying  Treaty  6 hospitality.  There 
was  ample  time  for  networking,  relationship 
building,  and  sharing  expertise.  Overall 
satisfaction  levels  were  high,  so  next  year's 
organizers  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

The  organizers  were  extremely  pleased  with 
the  conference.  Thanks  to  ail  who  attended, 
spoke,  presented  or  sponsored  the  event, 
and  to  all  staff  who  contributed  to  its 
organization.  Maybe  statistics  can  be  fun!  # 
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Larry  Loyie:  First-ever  First  Nations 
author  to  win  Norma  Fleck  Award 


The  Canadian  Children's  Book  Centre  (CCBC) 
and  the  Fleck  Family  Foundation  announced 
the  winner  of  the  fifth-annual  Norma  Fleck 
Award  for  Canadian  Children's  Non-Fiction: 
As  Long  as  the  Rivers  Flow  by  Larry  Loyie  with 
Constance  Brissenden,  illustrated  by  Fleather 
D.  Holmiund  and  published  by  Groundwood 
Books. 

The  $ 1 0,000  Norma  Fleck  Award  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  for  Canadian  children's  books. 

Dr.  Jim  Fleck  of  the  Fleck  Family  Foundation, 
and  son  of  Norma  Fleck,  announced  the 
winner  on  September  2. 

Larry  Loyie  was  born  in  Slave  Lake,  Alberta, 
where  he  spent  his  early  years  living  a traditional 
Cree  life.  At  age  1 0 he  was  placed  in 
St.  Bernard's  Mission  residential  school  in 
Grouard,  Alberta.  Larry  is  the  author  of  several 
plays,  short  stories  and  children's  stories 
dealing  with  residential  schools.  Aboriginal 
traditions  and  literacy.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
the  200 1 Canada  Post  Literacy  Award  for 
Individual  Achievement  (B.C.)  and  the  first- 
ever  First  Nations  author  to  win  the  Norma 
Fleck  Award. 

Constance  Brissenden  is  a freelance  writer  and 
editor  and  author  of  nine  books  of  travel  and 
history.  In  1993,  Loyie  and  Brissenden  started 


Living  Traditions  Writers  Group  to 
encourage  First  Nations  people  to 
write  about  their  traditions  and  stories 
(see  www.firstnationswriter.com). 

Today,  they  reside  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

As  Long  as  the  Rivers  Flow  is  the  story 
of  Lawrence  (Larry)  Loyie's  last  summer  before 
entering  residential  school.  It  is  a time  of 
learning  and  adventure.  He  cares  for  an 
abandoned  baby  owl,  watches  his  grand- 
mother make  winter  moccasins,  and  helps  the 
family  prepare  for  a hunting  and  gathering 
trip.  When  the  family  gathers  for  a feast, 
Grandfather  gives  Lawrence  his  new  name: 


Oskiniko,  or  Young  Man.  Not  long  after,  a 
truck  comes  to  take  Lawrence  and  his  siblings 
away  to  their  new  school. 

Fleck  Award  judges  described  As  Long  as  the 
Rivers  Flow  as "...  a joyous,  heart-breaking 
memoir  that  recalls  a Cree  boy's  last,  idyllic 
summer  with  his  family  before  he  was  taken 
away  to  attend  a residential  school...  beautiful 
illustrations...  kindles  a sense 
of  injustice  and  loss...." 

Loyie  and  Brissenden  spend 
much  of  their  time  touring 
and  giving  presentations 
at  schools,  universities, 
libraries,  conferences  and 
writers  festivals.  They  are 
now  working  on  two  new 
books,  a history  of  residen- 
tial schools  in  Canada  for 
children,  and  a prequel  to 
As  Long  as  the  Rivers  Flow,  called  When  the 
Spirits  Dance,  which  explores  the  effect  on 
Larry's  family  of  his  father  going  overseas 
during  World  Warn.  # 

For  further  Information  on  the  Fleck  Award 
and  the  Canadian  Children's  Book  Centre,  visit 
their  website  at  www.bookcentre.ca 


Youth  ambassadors  encourage 
students  to  step  into  the  trades 


Students  at  Alberta  junior  high  or  high  schools 
that  boast  a large  Aboriginal  population  will 
soon  learn  firsthand  about  careers  in  the 
trades,  thanks  to  a new  youth  ambassador 
program  introduced  by  Alberta  Learning. 

The  two  youth  ambassadors,  Cassandra 
Barrowclough  in  Northern  Alberta  and 
Corbin  Provost  in  Southern  Alberta,  will  visit 
schools  to  introduce  students  to  career 
options  they  may  have  not  yet  considered. 
Students  can  expect  to  hear  both  the  pros 
and  cons  of  becoming  a certified  journeyman 


and  will  find  out  how  they  can  start  working 
towards  a career  in  the  trades.  The  ambassadors 
will  leave  behind  copies  of  Step  into  the 
Trades,  a guidebook  developed  specifically 
for  Aboriginal  youth. 

The  ambassador  program  will  run  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  Schools 
or  community  groups  that  would  like  to  host 
a presentation  can  contact  CAREERS:  The 
Next  Generation  at  (780)  426-3414.  The  Step 
into  the  Trades  guidebook  is  also  available 
online  at  www.tradesecrets.org.  # 
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Northern  First  Nation  protects  industrial  workers  and 
creates  long-term  employment 


Behind  many  safe  Alberta  industrial  workers 
are  women  who  manufacture  protective 
hand  gear  in  Fort  Chipewyan,  Alberta.  Chip 
Manufacturing  Limited  Partnership  supplies 
fire-resistant,  heat-resistant  and  cut-resistant 
'wristolets'  to  oil  industries  that  put  hands  in 
danger  every  day. 

Jessi  Ann  Laviolette,  general  manager  of 
the  plant,  moved  to  Fort  Chipewyan  from 
Saskatchewan  with  her  parents  at  age  six. 

She  worked  in  management  at  Syncrude  for 
nine  years  before  joining  Chip  Manufacturing. 

Since  1998,  Jessi  Ann  has  managed  a team 
of  women  who  sells  wristolets  to  customers 
like  Suncor  and  Syncrude.  She  is  pleased  to 
contribute  economically  to  the  Athabasca 
Chipewyan  First  Nation  (ACFN),  but  she 
seems  to  get  most  satisfaction  from  helping 
the  people  who  work  for  her. 

"Most  of  my  employees  are  single  parents 
with  children,"  says  Jessi  Ann.  "I  like  working 
with  them  during  the  emotional  times  when 
they  have  problems.  That  seems  to  make  a 
difference — helping  them  as  much  as  I 
possibly  can.  Frustrations  come,  of  course, 
but  it's  all  in  how  you  deal  with  them. " 

Peggy  Bourke,  who  has  worked  for  Chip 
Manufacturing  for  13  months  now,  agrees 
that  it's  pretty  great.  "For  me,  I no  longer 
have  to  go  to  work  in  Fort  McMurray  and 
coordinate  my  schedule  to  fly  back  and  forth. " 


Chip  Manufacturing's  bright  yellow  wristolets 
are  shaped  like  tubes  that  are  worn  over  the 
sleeves  of  coveralls  to  protect  the  skin 
between  the  coverall  sleeve  and  the  hand. 
They  are  made  of  Kevlar,  the  same  material 
that  strengthens  bulletproof  vests  and 
reinforces  buildings. 

The  plant  buys  the  man-made  Kevlar  from 
a company  called  Cavalier  in  Quebec,  who 
purchases  the  fibre  from  the  United  States. 
Cavalier  buys  the  fibre,  spins  it  into  nine-inch- 
diameter  spools,  then  sells  the  spools  to  Chip 
Manufacturing  in  90-kilogram  cases.  The 
plant  then  makes  the  wristbands,  which 
remain  bright  yellow  because  they're  too 


expensive  to  dye.  Chip  Manufacturing  also 
sells  the  rolls  of  knit  Kevlar  to  the  Goodfish 
Lake  First  Nation,  who  sews  the  Kevlar 
onto  coveralls. 

Kevlar  is  20  times  stronger  than  steel,  and 
requires  specially  made  knitting  machines  to 
manipulate  it.  The  machines,  which  are  solid 
metal  and  cost  approximately  $32,000  each, 
are  built  by  Tompkin  Brothers  and  shipped 
from  New  York.  The  first  was  transported 
from  Fort  McMurray  to  Fort  Chipewyan 
swinging  from  the  bottom  of  a helicopter. 

Chip  Manufacturing  now  has  three  knitting 
machines.  There  are  no  technicians  in  Fort 
Chipewyan  to  maintain  the  equipment, 
which  meant  that  Jessi  Ann  had  to  learn  to 
maintain  the  knitting  machines  herself.  She 
can  now  take  the  machines  apart  and  put 
them  back  together.  She  also  spent  two 
months  writing  a technical  manual  for 
the  equipment  and  she  now  teaches  its 
maintenance  to  her  employees. 


Jessi  Ann  Laviolette,  general  manager  of  Chip  Manufacturing, 
stands  in  front  of  the  high-powered  knitting  machine  that 
makes  the  Kevlar  wristolets. 


The  supply  chain  of  partners  that  produces 
the  wristolets  has  done  well.  Within  six 
months  of  starting  in  1 998,  the  plant  paid 
back  its  $50,000  loan  from  Suncor,  and  it  has 
provided  steady  economic  growth  for 
Aboriginal  people  in  Fort  Chipewyan 
since  the  start. 

"We're  the  first  manufacturing  company  in 
Fort  Chipewyan  to  supply  a product  to 
industry,"  Laviolette  says.  "We  provide 


steady,  long-term  employment  and  our  potential 
for  growth  will  offer  more  employment, 
along  with  other  economic  benefits. " 

The  idea  for  the  venture  came  from  discussions 
between  the  ACFN,  the  owner  of  Chip 
Manufacturing,  and  Suncor  Energy's 
Aboriginal  Business  Development  Committee. 

Although  Suncor  and  Syncrude  are  the 
company's  major  customers  at  present, 
Laviolette  says  she  foresees  contracting 
with  other  companies  who  need  similar 
safeguarding  on  the  job. 

"The  committee  of  native  and  non-native 
volunteers  worked  with  the  ACFN  to  compile 
a list  of  goods  and  services  that  Suncor  uses 
that  could  be  provided  locally,"  said  Dick 
Nelson,  Suncor's  former  Regional  Business 
Development  Coordinator.  "The  AFCN 
considered  all  ideas  and  approached  Suncor 
about  manufacturing  wristolets.  The  plant, 
now  in  its  fifth  year  of  operations,  has  been 
a huge  win  for  everybody."  # 

Chip  Manufacturing  Limited  Partnership 

• is  Fort  Chipewyan's  largest 
non-government  employer 

• was  set  up  to  create  meaningful 
employment  and  to  generate  funds 
for  Athabasca  Chipewyan  First  Nation 

• employs  eight  women 

• produces  around  250,000 
wristolets  each  year 

• pays  $25,000-f-  a year  in  freight 
charges  to  get  the  wristolets  to 
Suncor  and  Syncrude 

• is  hugely  successful  and  will 
expand  its  market 

• donates  money  to  the  community 
(museum,  recreation  society, 
community  funerals) 

• plans  next  to  manufacture  disposable 
booties  made  of  Tyvek,  to  be  worn 
over  dirty  footwear  so  workers  don't 
have  to  remove  boots 
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A home,  a heritage,  and  a hope 
for  Blood  Tribe  siblings 


After  living  apart  in  four  separate  foster 
homes,  four  Blood  Tribe  siblings  have  been 
reunited  "for  life" — thanks  to  one  woman's 
idea,  and  a whole  community's  desire  to 
make  it  happen. 

That  idea  was  to  create  the  "Specialized 
Parented  Home"  (SPH)  where  siblings  who 
suffer  from  Fetal  Alcohol  Spectrum  Disorder 
(FASD)  could  be  brought  together  to  bond  as 
a family  again.  The  dream  of  Susan  Bare  Shin 
Bone,  Executive  Director  of  Kainaiwa 
Children's  Services,  became  the  assignment 
of  Sun  Country  Child  and  Family  Services 
(now  called  Southwest  CFS),  and  a special 
undertaking  in  the  hearts  of  Elders  of  one 
First  Nations  community. 

The  home,  located  in  Lethbridge,  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  If  this  groundbreaking 
approach  to  caring  for  kids  with  FASD  works 
well,  the  area's  Kainai  people  hope  to  see 
other  First  Nations  groups  follow  their  lead. 

"The  Blood  Tribe  has  always  cared  about 
their  children,"  says  Bare  Shin  Bone,  adding 
that  it  was  easy  to  get  the  community  to 
agree  to  the  idea.  For  the  Blood  Tribe,  it's 
natural  to  have  extended  family  members 
take  care  of  children.  Elders  come  to  the  SPH 
to  spend  time  with  the  kids,  and  to  advise  the 
staff  about  how  to  best  care  for  them. 


We  needed  to  be  creative.  We 
purchased  a house  so  the  kids  could  live 
and  grow  in  the  house  together. 

- Susan  Bare  Shin  Bone 


"Without  them,  and  without  a chance  to 
connect  with  their  own  culture,  foster  kids 
who  go  to  non-native  homes  often  end  up 
with  no  identity,"  says  Flora  Scout,  manager/ 
supervisor  of  the  SPH.  "They  lose  that  sense 
of  where  they  belong.  Now  we  are  helping 
them  practise  our  spirituality  and  our  culture. " 

The  women  tell  about  the  ceremony  that 
was  performed  to  "adopt"  the  kids  into  the 
SPH.  The  children  received  Indian  names  and 
the  original  foster  parents  were  honoured 
with  gifts. 


Susan  Bare  Shin  Bone  and  Flora  Scout  sit  in  the  backyard  of  the 
Blood  Tribe's  Specialized  Parented  Home  in  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

community  professionals  who  were  skeptical 
at  first  are  now  very  supportive  of  the  program. 

And  the  kids  are  integrating  well  with  others. 
They've  joined  Scouts,  Brownies,  and  local 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  Scout  says.  And  they 
were  involved  in  the  summer  library  and 
YWCA  programs. 

"We  have  big  plans  for  them, " she  adds. 


"The  former  parents'  feelings  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration," 
says  Scout,  who  says  it  was  difficult 
for  the  parents  to  let  their  beloved 
children  go  and  entrust  their  care  to 
others.  "But  they  agreed  that  being 
reunited  was  so  important  for  the 
kids — to  be  able  to  grow  together 
and  become  a family  again." 


They  also  recognized  the  kids' 
need  for  long-term  and  consistent 
parenting.  For  these 
"Kainaipookaiksi"  ("Blood 
Children") — 10-year-old  twin  boys, 
an  eight-year-old  girl,  and  a six- 
year-old  boy — such  care  was  first  given  by  a 
married  couple  who  moved  into  the  SPH  to 
be  permanent  foster  parents  for  the  kids. 


But  because  FASD  children  have  special 
needs  and  require  greater  attention,  the  staff 
model  was  soon  introduced. 


"Children  with  this  disability  often  cause  high 
burnout  in  their  caregivers,"  Scout  says.  By 
introducing  eight  staff  members  who  rotate 
their  shifts,  each  worker  gets  time  off  and 
can  return  to  the  home  refreshed. 


"The  kids  are  adjusting  better  than  expected," 
Scout  says.  Even  with  eight  different  "parents" 
and  very  simple  surroundings,  they  are 
afforded  the  three  things  that  FASD  kids  seem 
to  need  most:  structure,  routine,  and  stability. 

To  best  manage  their  behaviour.  Scout  and 
the  others  make  sure  the  kids  have  house 
rules,  a morning  and  bedtime  routine, 
24-hour  care,  and  time  that  gets  balanced 
between  male  and  female  role  models. 

"We've  also  noticed  that  the  kids  tend  to 
react  negatively  to  change,"  Scout  says, 
when  showing  one  of  the  kid's  sparsely 
decorated  rooms.  "We're  introducing  small 
pictures  to  the  walls  very  gradually  because 
these  kids  can't  process  their  feelings  the  way 
most  children  can." 

But  they  are  still  doing  so  well  in  many  ways, 
say  both  Scout  and  Bare  Shin  Bone.  All  the 
kids  have  received  certificates  and  achieve- 
ment awards  from  their  schools,  and  other 


Susan  Bare  Shin  Bone,  mother  of  six  children, 
has  worked  in  child  welfare  since  1 989.  She 
originally  worked  for  Alberta  Child  and  Family 
Services  as  a supervisor.  Today  she  juggles 
her  job  as  Executive  Director  of  Kainaiwa 
Children's  Services,  mothering  her  own  six 
children,  and  completing  her  Master's  in 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge. 

Early  on,  she  saw  that  many  Aboriginal  families 
had  limited  resources  to  create  positive 
outcomes  for  their  children.  She  saw  an 
immediate  need  among  many  of  the  Blood 
Children  for  permanency  planning  to 
maintain  ties  to  traditional  culture. 

For  the  SPH  kids  in  particular,  she  says,  it  was 
not  feasible  for  them  to  be  returned  to  their 
mother's  care  because  of  her  own  addictions. 

"We  needed  to  be  creative,"  she  said.  "We 
purchased  a house  so  the  kids  could  live  and 
grow  in  the  house  together." 

continued  on  next  page 
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"In  an  ideal  world,"  she  says,  "the  kids 
would  return  to  their  mother's  care,  but  for 
now  she  comes  and  goes,  and  does  what  she 
can.  The  staff  give  her  guidance,  and  many 
supports  are  in  place  when  it  gets  over- 
whelming for  her." 

There  are  four  levels  to  the  management  of 
the  Kainaiwa  Child  Initiative.  Bare  Shin  Bone 
comes  in  at  the  third.  There  are  the  Blood 
Tribe's  Chief  and  Council,  then  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  oversees  her  role  as  Executive 
Director  of  Kainaiwa  Children's  Services,  and 
finally  eight  managers/supervisors  of  the  SPH, 
including  Scout. 

Bare  Shin  Bone  says  the  Blood  Tribe  has  been 
working  with  the  federal  and  provincial 


governments  to  win  jurisdiction,  enact 
legislation,  and  manage  policy  and  procedural 
issues  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  As  of  July  1 , 
2003,  she  says,  the  Bloods  now  have  statutory 
authority  to  deliver  child  welfare  services  to 
their  own  children. 

" it's  taken  years  to  do  this, " says  Bare  Shin 
Bone. " Now  that  we've  set  a precedent  with 
the  Specialized  Parented  Home,  we  hope  other 
such  homes  will  be  created  in  the  future. " 


Since  1 997,  Flora  Scout  has  worked  at  the 
Blood  Tribe  Youth  Ranch — another  Kainaiwa 
Children's  Services  program — where  adoles- 
cents receive  treatment  for  behavioural  issues. 


She  was  originally  a childcare  counsellor,  and 
after  two  years  was  recommended  by  her 
director  for  the  job  of  manager/supervisor  for 
the  SPH. 

She  applied  and  took  on  the  role  in  2000. 

It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  she  says,  after 
serving  for  years  in  Criminal  Justice  and 
Corrections  and  "seeing  the  other  side." 

" I love  children.  Besides  these  kids,  I have 
four  of  my  own, " says  Scout  while  rubbing 
her  very  pregnant  belly. 

"They  grow  on  you.  They  just  need  love 
and  stability."  # 


Seeking  change  and  opportunity  in 
southern  Aiberta 


Ira  Provost  is  one  of  a bunch  of  southern 
Albertans  who  would  like  to  see  local 
Aboriginal  people  shake  hands  and  deal 
with  Lethbridge  businesspeople. 


more  about  how  Aboriginal  people  think, 
says  Provost.  He's  working  with  other 
community  members  to  find  a solution 
to  native  unemployment. 


Employment  Conference  in  Lethbridge  in 
January  2004.  The  meeting  will  target  the 
local  business  community  and  local  Blackfoot, 
Metis  and  Inuit  peoples. 


" Many  people  haven't  realized  the  opportunities 
that  First  Nations  business  can  create,"  says 
Provost,  one  of  many  native  professionals  and 
city  businesspeople  who  sit  on  the  Aboriginal 
Interagency  Committee. 


Since  a high  population 
of  Aboriginal  people 
live  in  the  Greater 
Lethbridge  area,  it 
wouldn't  hurt  local 
businesses  to  care 


"Off-reserve  First  Nations  people  can  add 
a cultural  perspective  that  opens  up  new 
market  opportunities." 


Lethbridge  Mayor  Bob  Tarleck,  who  spear- 
headed the  Aboriginal  Employment  Initiative 
in  his  community  this  past  spring,  also  sees 
great  potential  when  local  businesses  and 
Aboriginal  people  decide  to  do  business 
together.  For  him,  though,  it's  also  about 
putting  to  work  the  amazing  skill  sets  and 
capacities  just  waiting  to  be  tapped  among 
southern  Alberta's  Aboriginal  peoples. 


"There  is  great  potential  for  Aboriginal 
employees  to  contribute  and  that 
contribution  would  be  in  every- 
one's best  interest.  We  have  a 
pool  of  talented  and  capable 
people  among  the 
Aboriginal  people." 


The  committee  has  set 
several  goals  for  the 
future.  First,  it  hopes  to 
hold  an  Aboriginal 


Secondly,  the  committee  plans  to  create  a 
public  information  program  to  celebrate 
existing  and  past  Aboriginal  employment 
successes. 

Thirdly,  it  plans  to  establish  ongoing  linkages 
between  the  Aboriginal  and  business  commu- 
nities in  the  hopes  of  changing  the  culture  of 
Southwest  Alberta. 

"I  have  dreamed  that  when  Aboriginal  youth 
come  in  on  the  weekends,  they  see  Aboriginal 
employees  working  in  the  malls,  the  banks, 
and  the  stores  and  realize  their  own  future 
opportunities  for  employment,"  Tarleck  says. 
"That  in  turn  will  create  incentives  for  the 
youth  to  pursue  programs  offered  at 
Lethbridge  Community  College  and  the 
University  of  Lethbridge." 

A few  challenges  will  have  to  be  overcome 
before  Tarleck's  dream  will  come  true,  Provost 
says.  "People  must  first  take  the  time  to 
understand  native  peoples  and  cultures." 

When  that  happens,  say  both  Provost  and 
Mayor  Tarleck,  everyone  will  win.  # 
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Lethbridge  Mayor  Bob  Tarleck 


Alberta  Learning  Commission  releases  final  report 
on  Alberta's  education  system 


In  October,  the  Alberta  Learning  Commission 
released  its  report  and  recommendations  enti- 
tled Every  child  learns.  Every  child  succeeds. 

Dr.  Lyle  Oberg,  Minister  of  Learning,  appointed 
the  nine-member  Commission  in  June  2002, 
to  undertake  the  first  comprehensive  review 
of  Alberta's  education  system  in  30  years. 
Thousands  of  parents,  students,  teachers, 
trustees  and  Alberta  Learning  staff  contributed 
to  the  document. 

Fifteen  of  95  recommendations  relate  specifi- 
cally to  improving  outcomes  for  Alberta's 
Aboriginal  students.  The  first — and  most 
important — recommendation  encouraged 
implementation  of  the  First  Nations , Metis 
and  Inuit  Policy  Framework. 

Flere  is  the  complete  list  of  Aboriginal-specific 
recommendations  (numbered  27-41  in  the 
report): 

27.  Implement  and  provide  adequate  resources 
for  the  First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit  Policy 
Framework. 

28.  Ensure  that,  when  a First  Nations  student 
who  resides  on  a reserve  attends  a 
provincial  school,  he  or  she  is  funded 

at  the  same  level  as  any  other  student. 


29.  Ensure  that,  where  significant  numbers 
of  First  Nations  parents  send  their  children 
to  provincial  schools  off  reserve,  they  have 
a role  in  the  governance  of  those  schools 
and  the  school  jurisdictions  responsible 
for  the  schools  their  children  attend. 

30.  Initiate  discussions  with  treaty  region 
governments  and  the  federal  government 
to  address  the  governance  of  education 
for  First  Nations  students. 

31 . Establish  appropriate  incentives  to 
encourage  more  First  Nations  and  Metis 
to  become  teachers. 

32.  Ensure  that  at-risk  Aboriginal  children  are 
identified  early  and  get  the  support  they 
need  before  they  begin  school. 

33.  Take  steps  to  ensure  that  First  Nations  and 
Metis  youth  are  well  prepared  for  post- 
secondary education  and  the  workforce. 

34.  Ensure  smooth  transitions  for  students 
moving  from  reserve  and  Metis 
Settlement  schools  to  other  public  schools. 

35.  Establish  parenting  centres  to  make  a 
positive  link  with  parents  and  reinforce  the 
strong  parenting  skills  required  to  help  their 
children  come  to  school  ready  to  learn. 


36.  Require  al!  schools  with  a significant 
population  of  First  Nations  and  Metis 
students  to  have  well-trained  home- 
school  liaison  workers  to  assist  in 
integrating  the  school  into  the  community 
and  developing  sound  communication 
between  Aboriginal  homes  and  schools. 

37.  Explore  and  implement  new  governance 
models  for  schools  in  Metis  Settlements. 

38.  Develop  and  implement  expanded 
Aboriginal  language  and  cultural  programs. 

39.  Ensure  that  First  Nations  and  Metis  are 
directly  involved  in  the  development  of 
curriculum  and  learning  resources  for 
and  about  Aboriginal  people  in  all 
subject  areas. 

40.  Continue  to  provide  choices  for  Aboriginal 
parents  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

41.  Establish  a provincial  centre  of  excellence 
in  Aboriginal  education. 


To  read  the  full  report,  visit 

www.learning.gov.ab.ca/Commission  or 

order  a copy  by  calling  310-4455  toll-free 
from  anywhere  In  Alberta. 


contact  information 


Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 

1 3th  Floor,  Commerce  Place 
10155-102  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Canada  T5J  4G8 

For  general  inquiries: 

T:  (780)  41 5-0875 
F:  (780)  41 5-9548 

Additional  information  and  a copy  of  this  newsletter 
can  be  found  on  our  website;  aand.gov.ab.ca 

Story  ideas?  Please  call  Faith  Farthing  at  (780)  427-9659 
or  send  an  email  to  aand.website@gov.ab.ca 
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